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THE BARLOW ROAD 

By Walter Bailey 

Among the numerous obstacles overcome by the American 
frontiersmen in the monumental task of building a wagon road 
across the continent, the last and one of the greatest was the 
Cascade Mountains. Unlike the Appalachian and Rocky Moun- 
tain ranges, the Cascades presented, to the eager eyes of the 
road hunter, no natural pass. To those who would cross with 
wagons, two alternatives were presented; first, the narrow 
gorge through which the swift turbulent Columbia sweeps and 
second, the range of steep rocky mountain tops which join the 
white hooded peaks of the Cascades. 

The stalwart pioneers who led the first wagon train of 
American home makers, from the valley of the Mississippi to 
the falls of the Willamette did not dare, because the season 
was late and their stock fagged, to try the mountain heights. 
With rafts and the few available boats, they descended the 
troubled stream, suffering severely en route from rapids and 
storms. 1 

The immigration of the next year followed the same route. 
The stock of both trains were driven over the rough mountain 
trails into the Willamette Valley. 2 

During the latter days of September, 1845, the third great 
company of Western immigrants arrived at The Dalles, then 
the terminus of the wagon road. The old mission station be- 
came a great frontier camp. Hundreds of prairie wagons, large 
droves of stock and crowds of way-worn people lined the bleak 
shore of the Columbian 

Their appearance showed the effects of their long overland 
journey. Part of their number had suffered severe hardship 
and nearly lost their lives in following an unreliable guide over 
a supposed "cut-off" through the dry wastes of Eastern Ore- 
gon.'* Some of the travellers were becoming destitute of pro- 



i Bancroft's Oregon, Vol. I, p. 410. 

2 Ibid., pp. 412, 453. 

3 Palmer's Journal, p. 120. 

4 Ibid., p. 121. 
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visions, and many had little or no money. Disease added its 
terrors to those of impending starvation^ Only two boats were 
running down to the Cascade rapids and transportation prices 
were high. But for the sending of relief parties from Oregon 
City and the kindly aid of the Hudson's Bay men, the immigrant 
camps at the old mission post must have become a scene of 
awful suffering. 

Among the last to arrive in this camp was the company 
commanded by Samuel K. Barlow. Captain Barlow did not 
like the situation at The Dalles and the prospect of exhausting 
his provisions by a long delay and his money for a dangerous 
passage down the river. 6 And Barlow, a true pioneer, pos- 
sessed that stern self reliance and restless ardor which causes a 
man, when he disapproves of the route of his fellows, to break 
a path of his own. At the early age of twenty he had left the 
home of his parents in Kentucky because his father was a 
slave holder and Samuel was bitterly opposed to human slavery. 
He had started west with the emigrants because his admired 
friend, Henry Clay, had been defeated for president and Barlow 
could not stay where he had fought a losing fight. 

True to his principles, Captain Barlow began looking for a 
new route into the Willamette valley. Two trails, he was told, 
had been opened across the mountains by stock drovers and 
horsemen.? One way was to swim the stock across the Colum- 
bia, skirt the mountains along the north bank and ferry back at 
Fort Vancouver. A second route was the old Indian trail south 
of Mount Hood, a path said to be steep and difficult. 

Captain Barlow determined to attempt the southern route 
with wagons. If there was already a trail it would probably be 
possible, he reasoned, to widen it into a wagon track. Says his 
son, William Barlow : 8 "After resting a few days and recruit- 



5 Bancroft's Oregon, Vol. I, p. 516. 

6 Evans' History of the Northwest — Biography of S. K. Barlow. 

7 Quarterly Oreg. Hist. Soc, Vol. Ill, p. 72. 

8 Evans' History of the Northwest — Biography of S. K. Barlow. 
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ing his followers, teams and cattle, like a general refreshing his 
troops for a new fight, notice was given that the company's 
captain, S. K. Barlow, was going to cross the Cascade moun- 
tains with his family, wagons and plunder. An invitation was 
extended to any and all who felt disposed to join his expedi- 
tion ; but he wished none to follow him who had ever learned 
the adaptability of the word 'can't.' "° 

Old mountain men who had trapped through every valley in 
the mountains, the missionaries who had lived for years in their 
shadows, and Hudson's Bay men, trained trailers of the wilder- 
sess, all declared the attempt to be folly — especially so as it 
was late in the season and the cattle were somewhat jaded by 
two thousand miles of prairie and mountain. 

Captain Barlow, however, "declared his belief in the goodness 
and wisdom of an allwise Being and said 'He never made a 
mountain without making a way for man to go over it, if the 
latter exercised a proper amount of energy and perseverance.' " 

When the start was made, on or about September 24th, 10 
the party consisted of seven wagons and about nineteen persons 
including besides the family of Mr. Barlow, Messrs. Gaines, 
Rector, Gessner, Caplinger, William G. Buffum" and families, 
together with John Bown, Reuben Gant and William Berry. 

For forty miles the way led over rolling mountain land, cross- 
ing a branch of the Des Chutes. 12 At the end of this distance 
a halt was called for rest and repairs. Camp was pitched on 
Five-Mile Creek, where water and grass were plentiful. During 
the delay in the march Captain Barlow left for a reconnoitering 
trip.' 3 From the Blue Mountains a small gap had been ob- 
served south of Mt. Hood. Through this opening the leader 
hoped to build the future roadway. 



9 Evans' History of the Northwest— Biography of S. K. Barlow. 

10 Palmer's Journal, p. 120, 

1 1 Quarterly Oreg. Hist. Soc., Vol. Ill, p. 72, supplemented by information 
furnished by Geo. H. Himes. 

12 Palmer's Journal, pp. 125-6. 

13 Quarterly Oreg. Hist. Soc, Vol. Ill, p. 73. 
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While Barlow was absent some horsemen arrived from The 
Dalles. 14 Their leader was Joel Palmer, who with Barlow had 
been aid in the company of Presley Welch, and who was after- 
wards the government Indian agent for Oregon. Having ar- 
rived at The Dalles after Barlow's departure, Palmer had deter- 
mined to follow and had induced about twenty-three wagons 
and nearly as many families to accompany him. After getting 
started he had gone ahead of the wagons to explore. He fol- 
lowed Barlow into the mountains but returned after several 
days reconnoitering without meeting him. After Barlow re- 
turned to camp, it was mutually agreed to join forces and push 
on with the road building. 

At this point it was decided to send a party with the loose 
cattle onto the settlements.^ Two families determined to go on 
with the drovers. This party was instructed to procure pro- 
visions and assistance and meet the roadbuilders. 

After dispatching a small party back to the Dalles for beef 
and wheat the main party now began the arduous task of cut- 
ting a road through the timber. The, eastern side of the Cas- 
cades was not heavily timbered, however, and progress was 
rapid, though there is recorded some complaint about the in- 
compatibility of big trees, rusty tools and tender muscles. It 
being the dry season, fire was used effectively in clearing the 
mountain sides. 

When they came face to face with the steep mountain sides 
several families gave up the enterprise and returned to The 
Dalles. 16 Palmer and Barlow were still determined to push on. 
On the morning of October Hth 1 ? they set out ahead to find a 
way over the main dividing ridge. This lay further to the west 
than they had expected and their previous exploration had 
showed no sign of a western descent. In their absence the 
company continued the road building. 



14 Palmer's Journal, p. 126. 

15 Ibid., p. 128. 

16 Evans. 

17 Palmer's Journal, p. 131. 
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After several days travel on foot in the heart of the range 
Barlow and Palmer found a passable route for wagons to the 
western descent. But their own journey was fraught with so 
much hardship and suffering on account of the snow that they 
were forced to conclude that the season was too late and the 
journey too long to risk being snowed in among the moun- 
tains. ,s It had previously been determined that, should the pass- 
age prove impossible, the wagons and impedimenta should be 
cached and the company should proceed with the stock over 
the mountains. Therefore, on the return of the leaders a rude 
house was construed about five miles east of the summit. In 
this were placed the perishables of the company. 

Three young men, William Barlow, John Bown, and William 
Berry volunteered to remain and guard the deposit, but it was 
found that scarcely any provisions could be left and Berry was 
left in solitude to keep a long winter's vigil amid the mountain 
storms.* 9 

Packing a few necessary articles upon the horses and oxen, 
only the weakest having saddle horses, the remainder of the 
company pushed on toward the outpost of the scattered Oregon 
settlements.* 

Even greater hardships were experienced on the western 
slope of the Cascades. On the very summit they encountered 
treacherous swamps ; there was no grass for the stock and they 
broused the poison laurel bushes ; provisions gave out entirely 
and the woods became so dense and the canyons so deep and 
precipitous that some despaired of ever reaching civilization. 
William Barlow relates how his sister, Mrs. Gaines tried to 
cheer her disheartened companions, saying, "Why we are in 
the midst of plenty — plenty of snow, plenty of wood to melt it, 
plenty of horse meat, plenty of dog meat if the worst comes." 21 

A packtrain with flour and other provisions from Oregon 
City came to their relief and all passed safely through to the 
Willamette. 



iS Palmer'* Journal, p. 140; Evans. 

1 9 Evans. 

30 Palmer's Journal, p. 141. 

21 Quarterly Oreg. Hist. Soc., Vol. Ill, 76. 
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Captain Barlow, early in December, applied to the territorial 
legislature, then in session in Oregon City, for a charter to 
open a road across the Cascade mountains. 22 He was allowed 
to address the House on the subject and on December 16th, a 
charter was granted. As soon as the snow left the mountains 
in the spring, Barlow engaged a force, of about forty men and 
opened the road from Foster's farm in the Clackamas valley 
to the camp where the wagons were left. 2 ^ 

A subscription list was circulated among the Oregon settlers 
to help defray the expenses of this construction, but a writer in 
the Oregon Spectator of February 18, 1847, declares that he 
"has it from an authentic source that only thirty dollars was 
ever received." 

For two years following the construction, Captain Barlow 
personally collected the toll. In 1846 according to his report 
"one hundred and forty-five wagons, fifteen hundred and fifty- 
nine head of horses, mules and horned cattle, and one drove of 
sheep" passed through the toll gates. 2 * 

The Barlow road continued to be extensively used by immi- 
grants until the building of the railroad along the Columbia, and 
it is still in use. 

From 1848 to 1862 the road was leased by Barlow to various 
operators, among whom were Philip Foster and Joseph 
Young. 2 ' These men did little except collect the tolls and the 
highway lapsed into an almost impassable condition. 

In October, 1862, 26 the Mount Hood Wagon Road Company, 
capitalized at twenty-five thousand dollars, was organized to 
take over and reconstruct the old road. This enterprise appears 
to have been a failure but in May, 1864, a new company called 
the Cascade Road and Bridge Company was incorporated. 



22 Oregon Archives, 1853, p. 126. 

23 Evans; Quarterly Oreg. Hist. Soc, Vol. Ill, p. 79. 

24 Evans ; Oregon Spectator, Oct. 29, 1846. 

25 Evans; Quarterly Oreg. Hist. Soc, Vol. Ill, p. 79. There is scanty material 
concerning the operation of the road during these years. It is probable that the 
California gold rush and the Indian troubles diverted men's attention from 
internal improvements. During one year at least the toll gates were unguarded. 

26 Art. of Incorp. of the Mt. Hood Wagon Road Co., Clerk's office, Oregon 
City. 

27 Art. of Incorp. of Cascade Road and Bridge Co., Clerk's office, Oregon 
City. 
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This organization 2 ? incorporated by Joseph Young, Egbert 
Alcott, Stephen Coleman, Frederick Sievers and Francis 
Revenue, made extensive improvements in the route, building 
bridges and making corduroy roads across the swamps. 

In 1882 28 the road was deeded to the Mount Hood and Bar- 
low Road Company, organized by Richard Gerder, S. D. Cole- 
man, H. E. Cross, F. O. McCown, and J. T. Apperson. These 
men shortened and improved the route and constructed an 
important branch road. The Mount Hood and Barlow Road 
Company, now under different management, still operates the 
road. One of the first measures to come before the people of 
Oregon under the Initiative law was a proposal that the state 
purchase the Barlow road and abolish tolls. The measure was 
defeated by a small majority. 

Among the memorable occurrences in "crossing the plains" 
the passage over the Cascade mountains by the Mt. Hood route 
stands out most vividly in the memory of a large number of 
Oregon pioneers. The dangers, toil and hardship ; the beauties 
of the mountains and the pleasant surprises of the great dense 
forests; the laborious climb on the eastern slope and the steep 
descent of "Laurel Hill" on the west ; all combined to make an 
impression on the minds of the pioneers which later, served for 
many a fireside reminiscence. Autumn after autumn, from 
"forty-six" to "sixty-four" witnessed long lines of expectant 
homeseekers toiling through the rocky defiles and over the 
steep ridges. 

The diaries and letters written by the travellers express a 
strange mixture of happiness and sorrow, contentment and 
dejection, hope and despair, ectasy and misery. 2 ' Says one, 
"Some men's hearts died within them and some of our women 
sat down by the roadside — and cried, saying they had aban- 
doned all hope of ever reaching the promised land. I saw 
women with babies but a week old, toiling up the mountains in 
the burning sun, on foot, because our jaded teams were not 
able to haul them. We went down mountains so steep that we 



28 Corporation deed on file in the Clerk's office, Oregon City. 
20 Bancroft's Oregon, Vol. I, p. 561, note. 
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had to let our wagons down with ropes. My wife and I carried 
our children up muddy mountains in the Cascades, half a mile 
high and then carried the loading of our wagons up on our 
backs by piecemeal, as our cattle were so reduced that they were 
hardly able to haul up our empty wagon." 

Of Laurel Hill an emigrant of 1853 39 complains : "The road 
on this hill is something terrible. It is worn down into the soil 
from five to seven feet, leaving steep banks on both sides, and 
so narrow that it is almost impossible to walk alongside of the 
cattle for any distance without leaning against the oxen. The 
emigrants cut down a small tree about ten inches in diameter 
and about forty feet long, and the more limbs it has on it the 
better. This tree they fasten to the rear axle with chains or 
ropes, top end foremost, making an excellent brake." 

On the other hand many make no mention of hardship but 
are enraptured and captivated by the charming blushes of the 
snowy peaks. From The Dalles at five in the morning one is* 1 
"thrilled by the spectacle of Mount Hood's snowy pyramid 
standing out, clearly defined against the pale grey of dawn ; not 
white as at noonday, but pink, as the heart of a Sharon rose, 
from base to summit. A little later it has faded, and by the 
most lovely transitions of color and light, now looks golden, 
now pearly, and finally glistens whitely in the full glare of the 
risen sun." 

Even the prosaic Palmer finds room to exclaim among his 
practical observations : "I had never before beheld a sight so 
nobly grand."* 3 

Curry, a newspaper editor^ in his new charge the Oregon 
Spectator, records at some length his impressions of the moun- 
tain road, " -The breath of the forest was laden with the 

scent of agreeable odors. What a feeling of freshness was dif- 
fused into our whole being as we enjoyed the pleasure of the 
pathless woods. In every glimpse we could catch of the open 



30 Diary of E. W. Conyers, Transactions Oregon Pioneer Assn., 1905. 

31 Overland Monthly, Vol. Ill, p. 204. 

32 Palmer's Journal, p. 130. 

33 Spectator, Oct. ig, 1846. The article is unsigned. It was written, however, 
by George L. Curry, the editor. 
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day, there, above and beyond us were the towering heights, 
with their immense array of sky-piercing shafts. 

"Up, up to an altitude fearfully astounding — the ascent is 
steep and difficult, but there are many such ridges of the 
mountains to be crossed before you can descend into the flour- 
ishing valley of the Willamette. Down, down into the deep, dark 
and silent ravines, and when you have reached the bottom of it, 
by precipitous descent, you may be able to form an idea of the 
great elevation which you had previously attained. The cross- 
ing of the Rocky mountains, the Bear River range and the "big 
hill" of the Brules, with the Blue Mountains, was insignificant 
in comparison to the Cascades. Here is no natural pass — you 
breast the lofty hills and climb them — there is no way around 
them, no avoiding them, and each succeeding one, you fancy 
is the dividing ridge of the range." 

The Barlow road was an important asset to both immigrants 
and settlers. It enabled the former to divide their trains and 
avoid the overcrowded condition on the Columbia ; it furnished 
the latter a means of communication and trade with the 
settlers east of the mountains. Large numbers of Willamette 
valley cattle were driven over it to be slaughtered in the mines 
and many a packer has paid toll at its gates. 

Judge Matthew P. Deady,3+ an esteemed citizen and noted 
jurist of Oregon, is reported to have said of this road: "The 
construction of the Barlow road contributed more towards the 
prosperity of the Willamette Valley and the future State of 
Oregon than any other achievement prior to the building of the 
railways in 1870." 

The general references consulted in the preparation of this 
paper are as follows : 

Palmer's Journal, published in Thwaites' Early Western 
Travels. 

Elwood Evans' History of the Northwest. 

Bancroft's History of Oregon. 

The Oregon Spectator, Vols. I and II. 



34 Quoted in Quarterly of the Oreg. Hist. Soc, Vol. Ill, p. 79. 
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The Oregon Archives, published in 1853. 

Oregon Pioneer Transactions for 1889 and 1905. 

Records in the office of the County Clerk of Clackamas 
County. 

"The Story of the Barlow Road" in the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. 3. 



